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BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 


A Srony ror Boys AND GIRLS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII, 
AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


LTHOUGH it was after eleven o’clock, 

Captain Fishley and his wife were still 
up, waiting for the arrival of the distinguished 
guest. : 


“Now, remember,” said Squire Fishley, as 





I drove into the yard, and the captain came 
out at the back door. 

‘Don’t be at all afraid of me,” I replied. 

‘How are you, Moses?” exclaimed Captain 
Fishley, as, by the light of the lantern he car- 
ried in his hand, he saw that-his brother had 
arrived. 

“ Pretty well, I thank you; but very wet and 
cold,” answered the squire, shivering. 

“Well, I am glad to see you,” added the 
postmaster, as he took the hand of the guest 
and helped him out of the wagon. 

The squire was so chilled that he could hardly 
stand. So far asI could judge, he had entirely 
recovered from his debauch. The captain led 
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the way into the house, and I followed them 
with the trunk and the mail-bag. Mrs. Fishley 
bestowed a cordial welcome upon her brother- 
in-law, and placed the rocking-chair before the 
stove, in which there was still a good fire. 

“Why, you are’as wet as though you had 
been in the river! ” cried Mrs. Fishley. 

“Tt has been raining very hard,” replied the 
squire, casting an anxious glance at me. 

“* What made you so late?” asked the cap- 
tain. ‘I expected you by nine o’clock.” 

‘IT had some friends with me who were on 
the way to New Orleans, and I waited to see 
them off,” answered the senator, with a shud- 
der—not at the thought of his friends, per- 
haps, but on account of the chill which per- 
vaded his frame. 

** You'll catch your death a cold, Moses,” 
interposed Mrs. Fishley. ‘I think you'd bet- 
ter take something, to guard against the chills.” 

“Yes; I'll give you a glass of corn whiskey, 
mixed with hot water,” added the. captain, 
taking up the suggestion. 

** No, I think I won’t take any,” replied the 
squire, shaking his head. 

“Hadn’t you better?” persisted Mrs. Fish- 
ley. ‘It'll do you a heap of good.” 

“ Not to-night, thank you!” 

“I don’t believe in drinkin’ liquor when a 


body’s well; but when they’re wet through, 
and shiverin’ with cold as you are, Moses, it is 
good for ’em — only as a medicine, you know.” 

But not even as a medicine could Squire 
Fishley be induced to partake of any of the 
fire-water. He had drank corn whiskey enough 
for one day; and I think at that moment he 


loathed the thought of drinking it. He com- 
promised the matter, being a politician, by 
offering to drink a dish of hot tea, which, I 
doubt not, was just as good for him as the 
“ardent” would have been. 

I warmed my fingers a little at the stove, and 
then went out to take care of Darky. I stirred 
my own blood by the exercise of rubbing him 
down; and, when I left him, nicely blanketed, 
I think he was as comfortable as the squire in 
the house, and I am sure his head did not ache 
half so badly. My work for the night was done; 
but, before I went into the house, I could not 
help taking the present which the senator had 
given me from my pocket and examiningit. I 
had suspected, from the first, that it was a bank 
bill. I thought that the squire had given mea 


dollar or two to deepen the impression upon |' 


my memory, and I had already come to the 
conclusion that he was a more jiberal man 
than his brother; as, indeed, he could afford to 
be, for he was said to be quite wealthy. 
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I took the little roll from my pocket while 
up in the hay-loft, where I had gone to give 
Darky his last feed. It was wet, but the 
paper was new and strong, and had sustained 
no serious injury. I unrolled the bills, ang 
was astonished to find there were not less than 
half a dozen of them. As they had apparently 
just come from the bank, they stuck together 
very closely. The first bill was a one, the next 
a five; and by this time I was amazed at the 
magnitude of the sum, for I had never before 
had six dollars of my own in my hand. 

I looked further, and was utterly overwhelmed 
when I found that each of the other four bills 
wasaten. Forty-six dollars! Squire Fishley 
had certainly made a mistake. He could not 
have intended to give me all that money. Be- 
fuddled and befogged by the whiskey and the 
cold bath, he must have forgotten that the roll 
contained forgsix dollars, instead of two or 
three, which was probably all he intended to 
give me. I should have felt rich with a couple 
of dollars; but actually possessed of the sum 
in my hand, I should have been a John Jacob 
Astor in my own estimation. 

The money was not mine. The squire had 
not intended to give.me all that, and it would 
not be right for me to keep it. I could not 
help thinking that if I chose to keep the money 
I might do so with impunity. I had the squire’s 
secret, and he would not dare to insist upon 
my returning the bills; but this would be 
mean, and I concluded that I should feel bet- 
ter with the two or three dollars fairly obtained 
than if I took advantage of the obvious blun- 
der of the giver. 

*¢ What have you got there, Buck?” 

I started as though a rifle ball had struck me. 
Turning, I saw Ham Fishley standing at the 
head of the stairs, and I wondered how he had 
been ablé to come up the steps without my 
hearing him. I had been intensely absorbed 
int the contemplation of the bills, and was lost 
to everything around me. If I had heard any 
noise, I supposed it was Darky. I saw that 
Ham had taken off his boots, and put on 4 
pair of old rubbers, which explained why I had 
not heard his step on the stairs. _ 

‘‘ What have you got there, Buck?” repeated 
he, as I did not answer the first question. 

“T’ve got a little money,” I replied. 

“* Where did you get it?” 

“T didn’t steal it.” 

“Well, I didn’t say you did. I only asked 
you a civil question.” : 

“It’s some money I’made on my own ac 
count,” I replied, as composedly as I could. 

“ Have’ you done with that lantern? I want 
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it,” he continued, either satisfied with my 
answer, or too wet and cold to pursue the 
inquiry any further. 

I gave him the lantern, and followed him 
down stairs, greatly annoyed by the discovery 
he had made, for I could not help thinking that 
he had been watching me, perhaps to obtain 
another opportunity of settling the old score. 
I closed the stable door, and went into the 
house. The family, including the squire, had 
gone to bed. Ham, with the lantern in his 
hand, passed through the entry into the shop. 
| lighted a lamp in the kitchen, and went up 
to my room, which was in the L over the store. 
I took off my wet clothes, put on a dry shirt, 
and got into bed. 

Though it was after midnight, I-could not at 
once go to sleep. I could not help thinking of 
the stirring events of the evening, for never 
before had so much happened to me in so brief 
aperiod. I was beginning to gape fearfully, 
and to lose myself, when the whinings of Bully 
at the side door disturbed me. My canine 
friend usually slept in the barn; but he ap- 
peared to have been out late, like the rest of 
us, and had been locked out. He was a know- 
ing dog, and the light in the store had proba- 
bly assured him that some one was up, or he 
would not have had the impudence to apply 
for admission at that unseemly hour. 

Ihad just become comfortably warm in bed, 
and did not like the idea of getting up, even 
for the accommodation of Bully, though I was 
willing to do so rather than oblige the poor 
fellow to stay out in the cold all night. I 
waited a while to see if Ham would not have 
the grace to admit my friend; but the whining 
continued, and reluctantly I jumped out of bed. 
Putting on my socks and pants, I crept down 
stairs, so as not to disturb the squire, who oc- 
cupied the front chamber. 

In the lower entry, I found that the door 
which led to the shop was partly open; and I 
looked in as I went along, for I wondered what 
Ham was about at that late hour. He was 
sorting the mail, which I had brought up from 
Riverport, and I concluded that he intended to 
lie abed late in the morning. I paused a mo- 
ment at the door, and soon became satisfied 
that he was doing something more than sort- 
ing the mail. He was not ten feet from me, 
and I could distinctly observe his operations. 

I should not have staid an instant after I 
found what he was doing if his movements 
had not excited my attention. He had lighted 
the large hanging lamp over the counter where 
the mail was sorted; and, as I was about to 
pass on to the relief of Bully, I saw him hold 





a letter up to the light, as if to ascertain its 
contents. I could not entirely make out the 
direction upon it; but, as he held it up to the 
lamp, peering in at the end, I saw that the 
capital letter commencing the last name was 
an L. I concluded that this must be the letter 
for which Miss Larrabee had inquired, and 
which she had declared was to contain forty 
dollars. 

Ham glanced around the store; but, as I was 
in the darkness of the entry, and concealed by 
the door, he did not see me. He was nervous 
and shaky in his movements. He held the 
letter up to the light again, and having appar- 
ently satisfied himself that it contained a val- 
uable enclosure, he broke it open. I confess 
that I was filled with horror, and, of the two, I 
was probably more frightened than he was. I 
saw him take several bank bills from the paper 
and thrust them into his pocket. I had never 
considered Ham capable of an act so wicked 
as this. I was shocked and confounded. I 
did not know what to do. Badly as he had 
treated me, I would gladly have saved him 
from such a gross crime as that he was com- 
mitting. 

What should Ido? What could Ido? I was 
on the point of rushing into the store, tglling 
him I had seen the flagrant act, and begging 
him to undo the deed by restoring the money 
to the letter, and sealing it again. At that 
instant he lighted a match, and set the letter 
on fire. I was too late. He took the burning 
paper in his hand, carried it to the stove, and 
threw it in. He waited a moment till it was 
consumed, and then returned to the mail 
counter. The envelope still lay there; he car- 
ried that to the stove, and saw it ignited from 
the burning letter. 

Ham’s nefarious work appeared to be fin- 
ished; and, without being able to decide what 
I should do, I hurried back to my chamber, 
even forgetting all about poor Bully in my agi- 
tation. .I heard the step of Ham a moment 
later. The whining of the dog attracted his 
attention, and he let him in before he went to 
his room. My heart beat as though I had 
robbed the mail myself. I trembled for Ham. 
Though he had always been overbearing and 
tyrannical in his demeanor towards me; though 
he had taken a mean and cowardly advantage 
of me that evening; though he was a young 
man whom I could not like, — yet I had lived in 
the same house with him for several years, and 
known him ever since I came to Torrentvilile. 
I did not wish anything so bad to come upon 
him as that he was bringing upon himself. It 
was sad and pitiful enough to be mean and 
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tyrannical, without being a thief and a rob- 
ber. 

I really pitied Ham, and if he had not de- 
stroyed the letter, I should have gone to him, 
and begged him to retrace his steps. I knew 
him too well to take such a course now, and I 
lay thinking of his crime till, overcome with 
weariness, I went to sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS LARRABEE’S LETTER. 


id I did not get up as early as usual the next 
morning, none of my tyrants were stirring 
in season to abuse me for lying abed so late; 
for they, like myself, had not retired until after 
midnight. The first thing that came to my 
mind in the morning was the scene I had wit- 
nessed in the post-office. The secret seemed 
to burn in my soul, and I wanted some means 
of getting rid of it. I actually pitied Ham, 
and would gladly have availed myself of any 
method of saving him from the crime — of 
saving him from himself, rather than ffom 
the penalty of the offence, for even then the 
crime seemed to me to be worse than the pun- 
ishment, and More to be dreaded. 

It was nearly breakfast time when Ham 


made his appearance, and I imagined that he 
had found some difficulty in going to sleep 
-with the burden of his crime resting upon his 
conscience. Squire Fishley did not appear till 
the family were just ready to sit down at the 


table. He looked sleepy, stupid, and ashamed 
of himself, and Mrs. Fishley thought he must 
have taken cold. According to his custom, the 
senator said grace at the table, by invitation 
of his brother, who, however, never returned 
thanks himself. 

I could not help keeping one eye fixed on the 
distinguished man, for so unusual an event as 
saying grace in that house did not fail to make 
an impression upon me. I noticed that he cast 
frequent glances at me, and very uneasy ones 
at that. Doubtless he felt that I could unfold 
a tale which was not exactly consistent with 
his religious pretensions. But, in spite of all I 
knew, I did not regard him as a hypocrite. I 
did not know enough about him to enable me 
to reach so severe a judgment. The shame 
and penitence he had manifested assured me 
he was not in the habit of getting intoxicated; 
and I was willing to believe that he had been 
led away by the force of circumstances a single 
time, and that the error would cure itself by its 
own reaction. 

“It’s rather chilly this morning,” said Cap- 
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tain Fishley. ‘‘ Buck, you may make a little 
fire in the stove.” 

“It has cleared off pleasant, and it will be 
warmer by and by, when the sun gets up,” 
added Mrs. Fishley, who always had some- 
thing to say, on every possible topic that 
could be introduced, whether she knew any- 
thing about it or not. 

I went to the store. In the open stove were 
the tindered remains of -the letter Ham had 
burned. The sheet of paper had been entirely 
consumed; but the envelope, which he had 
destroyed afterwards, was only half burned, 
The right hand lower corner had apparently 
been wet, so that it resisted the action of the 
fire, and appeared to rise in judgment against 
the mail robber. The piece contained part of 
the last name of the superscription, with a 
portion of the town, county and state, of the 
address. Without any definite purpose in 
doing so, I put the remains of the envelope 
in my pocket. 

While I was making the fire, Miss Larrabee 
entered the store, and went up to the counter 
appropriated to the post-office. Ham whistled 
Yankee Doodle, which was patriotic enough, 
but out of place even in the shop, and saun- 
tered leisurely over to wait upon her. I was 
astonished to see how cool he was; but I think 
the whistle had a deceptive effect. 

“Has that letter come yet?” asked Miss 
Larrabee; and her anxiety was visible in the 
tones of her voice. 

“¢ What letter do you mean, Miss Larrabee?” 
asked Ham, suspending his whistle, and look- 
ing as blank as though he had never heard 
of it. 

“ Why, the letter I came for last night,” re- 
plied the ancient maiden. 

.“ For yourself?” 

“ Yes; the letter from Ethan’s folks.” 

“T haven’t heard anything about it before.” 

“ Well, you was a standin’ here last night 
when I axed your father for it,” added Miss 
Larrabee, who thought the matter was of con- 
sequence enough to have everybody take an 
interest in it. 

“TI didn’t mind what you said. So many 
letters come here, that I can’t keep the run of 
them.” 

“I’ve asked your father for’t goin’ on three 
times; and he said it would come in last 
night’s mail. It must have come afore this 
time.” 

“Tf it must, I suppose it has,” replied Ham, 
taking a pile of letters from the pigeon-hole 
marked L. 

Having lighted the kindlings in the stove, 
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I stood up to observe the conduct of Ham. 
He resumed his whistle, and examined the 
letters. Of course he did not find the one he 
was looking for. 

“None for Larrabee,” said he, suspending 
the patriotic air long enough to utter the 
words. 

“Goodness gracious! There must be!” ex- 
claimed the unhappy spinster. ‘“ Have you 
looked ’em all over?” 

“T have.” 

But Ham took down the L’s again, and went 
through the pile once more. 

“ None for Larrabee,” he repeated, and then, 
for variety’s sake, whistled the first strain of 
Hail, Columbia. 

“But, Mr. Fishley, there must be a letter for 
me. Ethan writ me there was one comin’; and 
he said it would be here by to-day, for sartain,” 
protested Miss Larrabee. ‘‘ Mebbe it’s got into 
some other hole.” - 

“Well, to please you, I'll look them all 
over; but I don’t remember seeing any letter 
for you.” ; 

“T tell ye it must have come afore now,” 
persisted the venerable maiden. 

Ham whistled his favorite air as he went 
through all the letters in the pigeon-holes, 
from Ato Z. He did not find it, and Miss 
Larrabee was in despair. She had made all 
her preparations to visit ‘‘Jim’s folks,” and 
had intended to start that day. 

“T's a shame!” exclaimed she. ‘I know 
Ethan sent the letter. He wouldn't play no 
sech trick on me. Them mail folks ought to 
look out for things better’n that.” 

“If it didn’t come, it didn’t,” added Ham, 
consolingly. 

“But I know it did come. Ethan must have 
put it in the post-office. "Taint like him to say 
he'd do a thing, and then not doit. I almost 
know he sent the letter.” 

At this point Captain Fishley and his brother 
entered the store, and Miss Larrabee appealed 
tohim. The postmaster looked the letters over 
very carefully; but, as there was none for the 
lady, he couldn’t find any. He was very sorry, 
but he displayed more philosophy than the 
spinster, and “‘ bore up” well under the trial. 

“What on airth am I to do!” ejaculated 


Miss Larrabee. ‘‘ Here I’ve got all ready to” 


go and see Jim’s folks; but I can’t go because 
‘I hain’t got no money. When I set about 
doin’ a thing, I want to do it.” 

“People sometimes make mistakes in direct- 
ing their letters, and then they have to go to 


the dead-letter office,” suggested Captain Fish- 
ley. 





“Ethan didn’t make no mistake. "Taint like 
him to make mistakes. Do you think Ethan 
don’t know where I live?” 

“I don’t know anything about it, only that 
the letter isn’t here.” 

* Dear suz! What shall I do? When a body’s 
made up her mind to go, it’s desp’ate aggra- 
vatin’ not to go.” 

At this trying juncture, Squire Fishley inter- 
posed, and, after some inquiries in regard to 
the responsibility of the parties, suggested that 
his brother should lend the lady money enough 
to enable her to make her journey. 

‘¢T’'d be much obleeged to you, Captain Fish- 
ley, if you'd do it,” said Miss Larrabee, de- 
lighted with the suggestion. ‘I shan’t be 
gone more’n a month, and when I come back 
I'll hand it to you. That letter must come 
to-day or to-morrow, and if you have a mind 
to, you can open it, and take the money out. 
It will save me the interest.” 

“But suppose the letter has gone to the 
dead-letier office?” added the postmaster. 

“Sakes alive! I’ve got money enough to 
pay it,,if the letter is lost. Why, Ethan’s got 
more’ leven hundred dollars that belongs 
to me.” 

“ All right, Miss Larrabee,” replied Captain 
Fishley, as he took out the mofiey, and wrote 
a note for the amount. 

The worthy maiden of many summers put 
on her spectacles, signed the note, and counted 
the money. She was happy again, for the 
journey was not to be deferred. I think Ham 

s as glad to have her go, as she was to go. 
I could not help watching him very closely 
after his father and the squire left the store, to 
observe how he carried himself in his course 
of deception and.crime. I had never known 
him to whistle so much before, and I regarded 
it as the stimulus he used in keeping up his 
self-possession. : 

“What are you staring at me for, Buck 
Bradford?” demanded he, as I stood gazing 
across the counter at him. 

“A cat may look at the king,” I replied, 
stung by the harsh words, after I had cherished 
so many kind feelings towards him, though I 
forgot that I had not expressed them, since the 
affray on the road. 

“Do I owe you anything?” 

“No, you don’t owe me anything.” 

“Yes, I do. I owe you something on last 
night’s account, and I’m going to pay it too,” 
he added, shaking his head at me in a threat- 
ening manner. 

I did not like his style, and not wishing to 
make a disturbance in the store, I said noth- 
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ing. I walked up to the stove, where I found 
that my fire was not doing very well, for my 
interest in the letter had caused me to neg- 
lect it. I put on some more kindlings, and 
then knelt down on the hearth to blow up the 
fire with my breath: Captain Fishley and the 
squire had left the store, and Ham and I were 
alone. I heard my youngest tyrant come from 
behind the counter; but I did not think any- 
thing of it. While I was kneeling on the 
hearth, and blowing up the failing embers 
with all my might, Ham came up behind 
me, with a cowhide in his hand, taken from 
a lot for sale, and before I suspected any 
treachery on his part, or had time to defend 
myself, he struck me three heavy blows, each 
of which left a mark that remained for more 
than a week. 

I sprang to my feet but the wretch had 
leaped over the counter, and fortified himself 
behind it. He looked as ugly as sin itself; but 
I could see that he was not without a presenti- 
ment of the consequences of his rash act. 'I 
do not profess to be an angel in the quality of 
roy temper, 2nd°I was as mad as a > amet fif- 
teen could be. I unmade wu spring at nim, and 
was going-over the counter in a flying deap, 
when he gavegine a tremendous cut across thé 
shoulder. ¥ * 

** Hold on there, Buck Bradford!” called he, 
as he pushed me back with his lefthand. ‘* We 
are square now.” 

‘No, we are not,” I replied, taking 2 cow- 
hide from a bundle of them on a barney ** Wi % 
have a new account to settle now?” 

“ We are just even for what you gave me last 
night,” said he. 

“Not yet,” I added, leaping over the counter 
in another place; and, tushing upon him, I 
brought my weapon to bear upon his shoulders. 

** What are you about, you villain?” de- 
mahded Captain Fishley, returning to the 
store at this moment. 

He seized me by the collar, and being a pow- 
erful man, he wrested’ the cowhide from my 
grasp, and before I could make any successful 
demonstration, he laid.the weapon about my 
legs, till they were in no better condition than 
I had left Ham’s the evening before. 

“T’'ll teach you to strike my son!” said he, 
breathless with excitement. 

‘He struck me,” I flouted. 

“No matter if he did; you deserved it. Now 
go to the barn, and harness the horse.” 

I saw the squire coming into the store. I 
was overpowered; and, with my legs stinging 
with pain, I went to the barn. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


as seems almost a misnomer to include Cole- 
ridge in a series like the present, since the 
author of “ Christabel,” for the greater part of 
his tolerably long life of sixty-two years, can 
scarcely be said to have ever had a home of 
his own; for, after the first few years of his 
marriage, he left his wife and little ones to the 
care of Southey, and*those who were willing 
to take charge of them. Wordsworth put Col- 
eridge’s character in a nutshell, when he said, 
that ‘“*he was a man of unlimited resources, 
but who, when he found it: was his duty to 
do the smallest thing, cou/d not do it.” Indeed, 
of all the men,of intellect I have ever known, 
Coleridge was — to use a New England phrase 
—the most shiftless. Before I give my per- 
sonal recollections of the man, let me briefly 
sxetch the facts of his l.fe, that taey may be 
the better understood. 

' aft was the son of a Devonshire clergyman 
‘Of véry moderate means, and born in St. Mary 
Ottery, October 21, 1772. He was sent, in his 
tenth year, to Christ Church School, London, 
a free academy, which has produced many emi- 
nent men, and is noted for the severity and ex- 
cellence of its educational discipline. Here he 
met, as schoolmates, with Thomas Barnes, the 
greatest editor the London Times ever had; 
Charles Lamb, the most exquisite of philo- 
sophical humorists; and, towards the close of 
his term, with Leigh Hunt. This school, 
which was founded by Edward VI. of Eng- 
land, son to Henry VIII., preserves all the 
fashions of that period. The scholars are | 
compelled, even to this very hour, to wear 
the dress of that time — yellow stockings and 
breeches, with buckle-shoes, and a long, blue 
surtout, which reaches to their ankles. The 
cap is a little yellow one, so outrageously ugly 
that most of the Christ Church scholars carry 
it in their hands or pockets, preferring to walk 
bareheaded, in all weathers, through the streets 
of London. Yet, so admirable is the training, 
and so thorough the education, that parents 
consider it a privilege to get their sons admitted 
into the institution, where they are provided 
with everything, including a small sum per 
week for pocket money. I have often heard 
Coleridge tell strange stories of this college; 
for it deserves, to all intents and parposes, that 
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honorable title. Some of them he delighted to 
tell “over and over again,” as illustrating the 
peculiarities of Dr. Bowyer, the far-famed head 
master of the school, and one of the most 
erudite scholars of the age. 

The following was one of Coleridge’s favor- 
ite anecdotes. I will not attempt to give you 
any of those discursive asides and parentheti- 
cal episodes with which the “ old man elo- 
quent” was in the habit of interlarding, inter- 
rupting, and embroidering his smallest recitals, 
for it would require an explanation to disen- 
tangle it from what Lamb used to call the 
“interregnums of Coleridgian lucidity.” I will, 
therefore, strip it of all exuberant foliage, and 
give it in its bare proportions. 

Among the scholars was the son of a poor 
clergyman, who rejoiced in the name of Simon 
Jennings. He was of so dismal and gloomy a 
nature, that he had been nicknamed by his 
companions Pontius Pilate. One morning he 
went up to Dr. Bowyer, and said, in his usual 
whimpering manner, * Please, Dr. Bowyer, 
the boys all call me Pontius Pilate.” 

If there was ore thiruy old Bowver hated 
more tnan a false quantity in Greek or Latin, 
it was the habit of nicknaming. Rushing 
down among the scholars, from his pedestal 
of state, with cane in hand, he cried, in his 
usual voice of thunder, ‘Listen, boys; the 
next time I hear any of you say Pontius Pilate, 
I'll cane you as long as this cane will last. You 
are to say ‘Simon Jennings, and not Pontius 
Pilate.’ Remember that, if you value your 
hides.” 

Having said this, Jupiter Tonans remounted 
Olympus, the clouds still hanging on his 
brow. 

Next day, when the same class was reciting 
the Catechism, a boy of a remarkably dull and 
literal turn of mind had to repeat the Creed. 
He had got as far as “‘ suffered under,” and 
was about popping out the next word, when 
Bowyer’s prohibition unluckily flashed upon 
his obtuse mind. After a moment’s hesitation, 
he blurted out, “ suffered under Simon Fen- 
nings, was cruci—” The rest of the word 
was never uttered, for Bowyer had already 
rushed upon him, and the cane was descending 
upon his unfortunate shoulders like a Norwe- 
gian hailstorm, or an Alpine avalanche. When 
the irate doctor had discharged his cane storm 
upon him, he cried, ‘‘ What do you mean, you 
booby, by such blasphemy?” 

The simple-minded Christchurchian said, as 
he rubbed his well-belabored back, “ I only did 
as you told mé.” 

“Did as I told you?” roared old Bowyer, 
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now wound up to something above the boiling 
point. ‘What do you mean?” 

And, as he said this, he again instinctively 
grasped his cane more furiously. 

“Yes, doctor. You said, we were always 
to call Pontius Pilate Simon Jennings. Didn't 
he, Sam?” appealed the unfortunate culprit to 
Coleridge, who was next to him. The great 
poet,*that was to be, said nought; but old 
Bowyer, who saw what a fool he had to deal 
with, cried, somewhat unadvisedly, perhaps, 
“Boy, you are a fool! Where are your 
brains?” . 

Poor Dr. Bowyer for a second time was 
floored; for the scholar said, with an earnest- 
ness which proved its truth, but to the intense 
horror of the learned potentate, — 

‘*In my stomach, sir.” 

Coleridge, in his quiet style, used to add, 
“That is not the only instance I have known 
of ‘Matter triumphing over Mind;’ stomach 
over brain; stupid boy over Bowyer.” 

The doctor always respected that boy’s stu- 
pidity ever after, and dealt gently with him, as 
though half afraid that « stray blow :night ‘ve 
uapleasant. How-true it is what Euripicies 
says, “‘ Against stupidity the very gods fight 
unyictorious.” And I advise every one to avoid 
stupidity, as they would mofphine, omnitro- 


‘glycerine. 


OUR PRIVATE THEATRIOALS, 
BY DAVID GRAFTON. 


i. the summer of the year 1850 I spent a 
few weeks most pleasantly in the city of 
Boston, as a welcome guest of Mr. Albert 
Mortimer, with whom, for many years, my 
father, a cotton factor, residing in Charleston, 
South Carolina, had been engaged in num- 
berless business transa¢tions. Here I became 
acquainted with my dear friend Henry, the 
eldest son of my kind and hospitable host. 
Both Henry and myself were passionately fond 
of the stage; and, though we had the good. 
sense not to aspire to the professional honors 
of him “ who struts his hour thereon, and then 
is heard no more,” yet, during my visit, we 
both took prominent parts in private amateur 
dramatic performances, given in the large par- 
lor of Mr. Mortimer’s elegant mansion, and to 


‘us was awarded the highest meed. of praise. 


In short, we were considered the stars of the 
occasion, and as such shone most brilliantly, 
at least in the estimation of our lenient critics. 
Harry and I were so much pleased with each 
other, that, albeit he was a ‘‘ Massachusetts 
man” and I a hot-headed Carolinian, a warm 
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and sincere attachment sprang up between us, 
that lived unimpaired, even through the ex- 
citing events of the late war, of which how- 
ever in this sketch of the reminiscences of 
bygone years, I have nought to say. At the 
period to which I refer — eighteen years ago — 
I was a student of the South Carolina College, 
making a pleasure tour north during vacation. 
Harry was preparing for entrance into Yale, 
but, on account of the friendship we had con- 
tracted each for the other, determined to apply 
instead for admission to my class in the college 
in Columbia, South Colina. 

The December following found Harry a class- 
mate of mine; the Christmas holidays saw him 
a guest of my father’s, in Charleston; and 
January, 1851, found us in Columbia, mem- 
bers of the junior class, roommates, and sworn 
friends. 

During the entire term of the Sophomore 
year, Allen Halonquest; a native of Columbia, 
had succeeded in maintaining his position as 
‘first honor man,” and it had never entered 
the remotest corner of the brain of any mem- 
ber of our class, that any new comer could 
wrest from his grasp the: anticipated prize. 
What was our astonishment, then, when, from 
the very outset, Harry Mortimer fully equalled, 
if notwsurpassed, Halonquest in the brilliancy 
of his recitations. The maximum number was 
nine; but a professor was allowed to add a 
plus (+) where the recitation was particularly 
fine, and even an extra plus in case of extraor- 
dinary brilliancy. 

Halonquest was a scholar of great attain- 
ments, and a hard student withal; but, though 
to all outward appearance a refined gentleman, 
as well as a handsome one, he was a man of 
vindictive temper, and entirely devoid of prin- 
ciple. He of course conceived a deadly hatred 
of his rival, which wa$ strengthened and con- 
firmed by the following incident. 

One day the class had assembled in the re- 
citation-room of Dr. Francis Lieber, who, even 

. at that time, had won a reputation as one of 
the greatest scholars in the world on his 
branches — History and Political Economy. 
The recitation comprised fifteen. pages of the 
text-book, Tytler’s Universal History; but the 
students who contended for the honors almost 
invariably embodied a vast amount of collat- 
eral reading in their recitations. 
plan was to call on a student, close the book, 
give him his subject, and allow him to treat it 
as best he could. On this day, the first man 
called on was Halonquest, who, on the subject 
being given, arose and recited for twenty min- 
utes, in a style of such extraordinary brilliancy 


Dr. Lieber’s’ 
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that the entire class applauded, my friend Harry 
loudest of all. Dr. Lieber was so much pleased 
that, contrary to the established usage, he com- 
plimented Halonquest, and told him that his 
mark was nine and two plusses, whereupon the 
class applauded again. 

The next name called was Henry Mortimer; 
and, as he arose and stepped forward to hear 
the subject, a derisive and triumphant smile 
played around the lips of young Halonquest. 

When Mortimer began, there was such a 
dead silence that one might have heard the 
dropping of a pin; and, as his clear, sonorous 
voice poured forth, in the richest and most elo- 
quent language, a masterly essay on the sub- 
ject, in all its bearings, together with a minute 
relation of all historical incidents even indi- 
rectly bearing thereupon, Dr. Lieber himself 
was lost in rapt attention and admiration. 
Harry recited for forty minutes, when the bell 
rang, and it was time to close. But Dr. Lieber 
bade him proceed, and for twenty minutes 
longer he held the class spell-bound. When 
he took his seat the applause was immense; 
and Dr. Lieber, with characteristic brevity, 
simply remarked, ‘‘ Mr. Mortimer, I give you 
ten.” 

When Dr. Lieber was questioned by the 
Faculty as to the reason by which he had been 
induced, to give a mark not allowed by the 
rules of the college, he replied, ‘‘ When a 
gentleman gives me all that is in the text-book, 
I mark him nine; when he adds a good deal of 
collateral information, nine plus, or perhaps 
nine ‘and two plusses; but, when a student tells 
me something that I did not know myself, I give 
him ten!” 

It may interest the reader to know that this 
incident did really happen, and that the “ten 
mark ” now stands on the college book as char- 
acteristic of ‘Dr. Francis Lieber. 

Notwithstanding the unreasonable prejudice 
that existed in South Carolina, at the time I 
speak of, against northern men in general, and 
Massachusetts men in particular, the ladies of 
Columbia, who are noted for their good sense 
as well as for their beauty, freely and cheer- 
fully welcomed my friend Harry into the circle 
of their acquaintance; and, in less than six 
months after he entered the college, it was 
whispered about that the belle of Columbia, 
Miss Minnie De Ban, looked with a favorable 
eye upon the marked attention of the new 
“first honor man.” 

There was an institute for ladies, located in 
a beautiful spot called Banahamville, about 
four miles from Columbia. Miss De Ban was 
a student in said institute, and had been as- 
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signed the réle of Julianna, in the play of the 
Honeymoon, about to be performed for a char- 
itable purpose, by lady and gentlemen ama- 
teurs. 

Among those invited to take part were Hal- 
onquest, Mortimer, and myself. ‘The two for- 
mer accepted; but I declined, as I had, during 
my Sophomore year, had a serious difficulty 
with Halonquest, and we were not, even up to 
that time, on speaking terms. 

Halonquest, as a member of one of the 
wealthiest and most aristocratic families in Co- 
lumbia, or in the state, enjoyed and exercised 
an extraordinary influence; and, though it was 
well known that he had been an unsuccessful 
suitor for the hand of Miss De Ban, he never- 
theless played his cards so ingeniously and 
ably, that he not only secured for himself the 
réle of Duke Aranza, but prevailed upon the 
superintendent of the institute, as well as a 
majority of the ladies, to give him the position 
of manager. 

Halonquest, canfident in his ability to render 
his part well, and to dress it with all due mag- 
nificence, and not having any idea that Morti- 
mer had talent for the stage, assigned to the 
latter the low comic réle of Jacques, the Mock 
Duke, in which he hoped that Harry would, to 
use Halonquest’s own expression, ‘ hold him- 
self up to ridicule.” His object was to avenge 
himself on Mortimer by outshining him, and 
at the same time playing opposite part to Miss 
De Ban. 

Mortimer, to the surprise of every one, ac- 
cepted the réle without a word of comment, 
and the first grand rehearsal was appointed 
for Wednesday evening of the week following 
the time of the assignment of the réles. 

During the intervening period, Harry atid I 
laughed in our sleeves; for we_ knew then, 
what the ladies in general, and Halonquest in 
particular, found out at said first rehearsal, 
that Harry was an excellent comic actor, and 
could make the Mock Duke the best character 
in the play. 

The day after the rehearsal, the little town 
rang with the praise of Harry’s acting; and, 
on the same evening, Mortimer received the 
following note from Halonquest : — 


H. Mortimer, Esq, 

Dear Sir: When I assigned you the réle of 
Jacques, in the Honeymoon, I was not aware, 
as I am now, of your marked dramatic abilities. 
In consideration thereof, I hereby offer you the 
role of Rolando, as the gentleman to whom it 
was assigned is willing to make the change. 

Very truly, &c., 
A. HaLonquest. 
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Of course we saw through the thing at once. 
Halonquest had wrongly judged that comedy 
was Mortimer’s forte, and had therefore as-° 
signed him a réle in which he hoped he would 
fail. 

Harry accepted the réle, and if ever Rolando 
was murdered, my friend did murder it most 
foully in at least a half dozen rehearsals. 

A majority of the amateurs contended that 
Mortimer could not play Rolando. Halon- 
quest thought he could, or at least said so. 
Miss De Ban and I &uew that he could, but did 
not say so. 

The night of the performance came at last. 

The large hall was filled with the beauty and 
fashion of Columbia. Halonquest was dressed 
magnificently, played his part creditably, and 
was received with warm applause. 
* When Rolando was about to enter, I could 
detect on Halonquest’s lip the same contempt- 
uous, sneering smile of anticipated triumph 
that I had noted in the recitation-room. 

But when Rolando did enter, the smile van- 
ished, and gave place to a death-like paleness, 
and an expression of fiendish hate. Mortimer, 
as Rolando, came upon the stage with the 
grace and manner of a first-class actor: his 
reading was superb; his voice loud, clear, and 
musical; his action and by-play such as would 
win applause from Lester Wallack himself, the 
best of Rolandos. 

The applause was uproarious; the Duke was 
overshawdowed; the interest of the entire au- 
dience was centred, not in Juliamma and the 
Duke, but in Julianna and Rolando. 

When the curtain fell on the first act, Ro- 
lando was called out. Halonquest looked like 
a living corpse, if such an eae be allow- 
able, and, returning to his Gressing-room, soon 
reappeared in his ordinary attire, and without 
the ducal robes, and, addressing the company, 
remarked that he regretted to stop the per- 
formance, but that he had been suddenly at- 
tacked by a serious illness, and could not pos- 
sibly proceed with the part. 

I had anticipated such a result, and knew 
that the illness was feigned. 

‘What shall we do?” said the ladies. 

“Go on with the play,” said a voice. 

** Who will play the Duke?” 

‘I will,” said the voice. 

The voice was mine. I played the Duke, 
and the audience said I played it well. 

When the class graduated, a year and a half 
later, Mortimer carried off the first honor. 
Halonquest took the second. I took -neither 
honor nor “‘ appointment.” 

Miss De Ban has been Mrs. Mortimer for the 
past fifteen years. 
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THE HIGH AND MIGHTY MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL COBDEN, AUTHOR 
OF “ BESSIE LOVELL.” f 


I. THE FULFILLED DESIRE. 


MAN and his wife once desired to have a 

very extraordinary son, one who would 
be distinguished, by something remarkable, 
from all other men. After fifteen years of 
their married life were gone, such a son, to 
their great joy, was born tothem. They saw 
at once that he was of wonderful stature, and 
they chose what seemed to them the most 
suitable name for him. They called him Glo- 
riolus. 

This name might have proved very unsuit- 
able, for it sometimes happens that children 
who are born large and strong fail to grow up 
tall and fine looking. But it was not so with 
Gloriolus. He grew so tall that he towered 
above all the boys of his age. When he was 
twelve years old, he was as tall as a man; and 
he was proud enough of it, — so proud that, 
when le passed the tellest soldiers in the 
street, le always compaied himself with thein, 
and gloried in his superiority. His young 
comrades, too, were treated with disdain, and 
in a thousand ways he made them feel his 
scorn. At fifteen years of age he could have 
had a place among the king’s select body- 
guard, if he had chosen to take it; and at 
twenty he was a great giant, for he was taller 
than the tallest man in the kingdom. 

He was also a man of fine proportions, for 
he had not only grown tall, but had broadened 
out, until he was most finely developed. His 
face, too, was most,striking; but it had an ex- 
pression of self-coftceit that was noticed, not 
only by those who were jealous of him, but 
by all who saw him; and yet no one could 
deny that he was handsome. However, with 
all his personal attractions, his heart was full 
of pride. He could never show himself any- 
where without attracting the attention of ev- 
erybody, and he naturally grew to consider 
himself a most wonderful man. The crowd 
that thronged about him continually broke 
out into eulogies upon his noble stature, and 
he received it all, not with meekness and hu- 
mility, but with a pride that said, “It is no 
more than my due.” And all his talk was 
about giants, such as the Titans and Cyclopes. 
When he spoke of Polyphemus, or Orion, or 
Tityus, he said we, that it might be under- 
stood that he considered himself as belonging 
to quite another race than the common race 
of man. 
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His mother, to whom he did not show any 
too much respect, and whom he often treated 
as if she were a little girl, said to him one 
day, when she was walking with him, her 
hand in his, — for she was too short to take his 
arm, — “‘ My son, enjoy your gifts and honors 
with modesty, or you will have to bear the 
vengeance of Heaven.” 

This advice produced no effect, for nothing 
that came -from so inferior a source as his 
little mother could influence him; but a man 
who belonged to the race of giants, and had 
risen far above the common level of mankind, 
might, with propriety, he thought, order or 
reprove such puny, pitiful creatures as his 
mother. 

To set off his majestic height, he liked to 
surround himself with little men; and he 
would have preferred dwarfs, if he could have 
found them. These very men, strange as it 
may seem, were eager for a place near him, as 
if it enhanced their greatness, or made them 
appear to better advantage, when, in reality, 
it greatly added to their insignificance. 

And, on the contrary, men of fine fig-ire ard 
commanding person were jealous of his supe- 
riority. Those of them who were in the king’s 
body-guard, having heard that the king was 
thinking of adding Gloriolus to their number, 
declared, unanimously, in the hearing of the 
king, that if he enrolled Gloriolus, they would 
all forsake him. 

Like the great oak, that spreads far and wide 
in the liberty of the broad meadow, while the 
crowded trees of the neighboring forest seem 
to regard it with envy, this magnificent giant 
stood alone and proud, envied by the throng 
of common imen. But he sometimes liked to 
show himself in a crowd, and receive, as he 
always did, tributes to his power and great- 
ness, and’ be made conscious of popular ad- 
miration. Wherever he went, all eyes were 
attracted to him, and he never failed to enjoy 
his triumph. 

One day he started for an adjoining town, 
where there was to be a great gathering of 
men, on a certain public occasion; and he 
went in a kind of fancy costume, both military 
and civil, which he had adopted, and which 
always made him appear to advantage. The 
heels of his boots were very high, and he wore 
spurs half a foot long. Over his shoulders 
was carelessly thrown a short cloak, that did 
not at all hide’ his fine figure, but gave it a 
most becoming breadth; and the effect of his 
whole dress was heightened by a kind of Per- 
sian cap and a high plume. This plume was 
so high it compelled him fo stoop, even when 
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he passed through the highest doors and un- 
der the lamps at the corners of the streets. 

In this magnificent attire he started for the 
town, where he was to have a fine occasion to 
exhibit himself. On his way there he came 
upon a broad, deep stream, near the outskirts 
ofa forest. It was nothing but a trifle for him 
to leap over it; and he had just raised one 
foot, when he looked up and saw a poor, old, 
deformed woman standing near him. 

“Kind sir,” said she, ‘‘ will you be so kind 
as to help me over this stream?” 

“ And what are you going to do when you 
get over it?” he replied. ‘Are you going to 
the ball, my beauty?” 

“T’m not beautiful,” answered the old wo- 
man, ‘and I’m not going to the ball.” 

«Excuse me, my dear,” said Gloriolus, in a 
jocose tone; ‘at such a distance from you as 
Iam, I could not tell whether you were young 
orold, homely or pretty. But tell me, little old 
woman, why you want to pass the stream.” 

“To go to the féte, to see the proudest and 
greatest fool in the world. He will surely be 
there, ancl evervbody ‘s going to +ee him, and 
I as well as the rest.” 

“And who can this ‘ proudest and greatest 
fool in the world’ be?” asked Gloriolus. 

“ Yourself, sir,” replied the little old woman, 
her eyes flashing with anger. 

In his indignation, Gloriolus was about to 
hurry her roughly over the stream; but just 
as he put out his hands to seize her by the 
shoulders, he found himself standing, as if 
petrified, his arms still stretched out, but mo- 
tionless. 

As he stood there, unable to chapge his po- 
sition, the fairy — for fairy she was — said to 
him, — 

“ Because you are hard-hearted, as well as 
proud, Gloriolus, you shall be punished. Lis- 
ten to what I say, and if you. have as much 
mind as you have body, you will understand 
my prophecy: The sun, in his yearly work, 
requires twelve whole moons; but, for once, 
each of these moons will destroy the work of the 
sun.” 

Having uttered her prophecy, the old woman 
leaped lightly as a deer over the stream, and, 
standing for a moment upon the other side, 
pressed him, with a scornful smile and voice, 
to be present at the great féte in the neighbor- 
ing town. 

He had recovered the power to move, but he 
used it only to retrace his steps; for just as the 
strange fairy vanished, he had a confused pre- 
sentiment of some dreadful disgrace, and felt 
no disposition té show himself to a crowd. 
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As he walked homeward, his brain worked 
very uneasily over the old woman’s strang 
prophecy. F 

hat can it mean?” said he to himself, 
his proud face clouded with troubled shadows, 
“**The sun, in his yearly work, requires twelve 
whole moons ; but, for once, each of these moons 
will destroy the work of the sun.’” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


THE BEGGAR OHILD. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


I REASONED with a friend one day, 
A wealthy man, and proud, 

Who rode in a lordly chariot, | 
And cared not for the crowd. 

I told him that the poor were crushed 
By want, and sore oppressed, 

And that they looked upon the grave 
As their only place of rest. 


There was cold scorn in his clear eyé 
Wh:n I pladed for th: slave, 

But his glances rolied uneasily 
When I talked about the grave. 

Said he, ‘‘1 tire of this discourse; 
Methinks the poor do feign.” 

** Come forth with me, and let us see,” 
Quoth I, “why they complain.” 


He bade his servant bring his cloak; 
He wrapped it round him warm, 

Put on fur gloves, and carefully 
Encased his portly form. 

Then forth into the street he strode: 
“*Tis very strange,” sneered he, 
“That I have lived so long, nor seen 

This vaunted misery! ” 


We met a poor girl in our path; 
Her face was pinched with cold; 

Half clad was she — with naked feet; 
She might be ten years old. 

‘‘ Why do you idle here your time? ” 
With pompous air he said. 

She, trembling ’neath his glance, replied, 
‘* ’ve come to beg for bread!” 


‘Where is your father?” asked my friend, 
As forth he puffed his smoke. 

‘* My father, sir,” she cried, and said, 
** Was killed at Roanoke. 

My mother, since he died, has worked, 
And kept us just alive; 

But now she’s sick, and I’ve to beg — 
The eldest of the five! ” 
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She led us to her wretched home, 
A cellar damp and cold; 

But words are feeble — what we saw 
By words can ne’er be told. 

As springs from rocky Horeb burst 
To quench the wanderer’s thirst, 

So from his gold-encrusted heart 
The human fountain burs€ 


And, seated on a broken chair, 
The man became a child, 

Embraced his brother man again, 
And rose up reconciled. 

Now, dowered with a gentler soul, 
He feels he is a part 

Of that most‘glorious work of God, 
The suffering Human Heart. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








BEAUTIES OF THE LANGUAGE. 


BY HANS RICHTER. 


CHARACTERS. — JoHN SMITH and FRANGOIS 
JARDIN. 


Sohn Smith. How are you, Francois? How 
comes on that English? Big language! Ain’t 
it stunning? 

Francois Ffardin. It be von grande language, 
monsieur — Mistare Smitz. I do learn ver 
mooch from you, so kind be to Frarigois. I 
may, can, must, might, could, would, should 
delight — please — glad be to say ze fine vord 
vich last you speaks. It be von new vord, ver 
forcible. Do you say stew nine? 

Fohn. O, bother! don’t try to say it! 
was some of my slang. 
guage stunning? 

Francois. Oui, monsieur; ze Americanes all 
do say ver fine slangs, vich mooch improve, 
embellish ze tongue, vich be tres stew nine, as 
you do calls him. 

Fokn. You're a brick, Frangois; go in and 
win! Ill bet on your nag! 

Francois. (Aside.) Brick — build ze house; 
vin — conquer; nag — leetle horse. Now, 
Mistare Smitz, I no house do build vid ze 
brick; no nag do I possess; but I ze tongue 
Anglice shall vin vid a speaker elegant, vich 
is Monsieur Zhon Smitz. : 

Fokn. Go ’long, Frangois. You're, coming 
back on a fellow. I came down here to teach 
you English; but I'll be hanged if you dow’t 
teach me how I murder the language with my 
vile slang. Fm a cabbage-head. 


That 
I said, Isn’t the lan- 
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Francois. Zen I may, can, must say, Mis- 
tare Cabbage-head, I von small obtuse mystery 
ver incomprehensible find there not found in 
ze Dictionaire, vich I puzzle and obfustication 
am. 

Fokn. What does it sound like? I guess I 
can beat it into your cocoanut. 

Francois. It be not la cocoanut, not ze beat 
to strike, not ze beet to eat; it be von vera 
mooch spoken vord vich be ¢attle too. 

Fokhn. Tattle too! You’ve got the wrong 
pig by the ear this time, Frank. 

Francois. It be no small hog, monsieur; it 
often be spoken — ¢atle too. 

Fohn. O, yes; I can explain that so quick it 
will make your head swim! TZaf¢/e means to 
peddle small talk — 

Francois. Oui, Mistare Cabbage-head; ze 
pedlare he bring ze small vares to-day. 

“¥ohn. Bother and smithereens! I mean tat- 
tle, gossip, scandal. You go to one neighbor 
and then to another, and tattle about other 
people’s affairs, and I tattle too. There’s 
perspicuity that beats Webster all hollow! I 
guess that'll do. 

Frangots. Oui, oui! You speaks it ver 
mooch! Tattle too! Tattle too! 

Fohn. O, yes, yes, yes! I said, that will 
do! not’ tattle too: enough, a sufficient quan- 
tity. 

Francois. Ah, certainment! ver stupid 
idiot am I! So grand, beautifool, splendeed, 
magnifique, wonderfool, uplifted, far extend, 
express mooch! Stew nine language it be! 
Ver true ze vord no man do speak it so grand, 
so pure, like mon friend Zhon Smitz. 

Sokn. Fagncois, I’m ashamed of myself! I 
mean to give up this stupid habit of using 
slang. It is only a proof of my want of a 
ready and elegant use of the language; and 
henceforth I shall make it a point to merit 
your kind admiration, and speak pure English. 


_—— Tuere is said to be sixty thousand 
Chinamen in California, and but very few 
Chinese women or children. They are a 
peaceable, industrious, and frugal class of men, 
who can read and write, and excel in figures. 
They use considerable tobacco and opium, 
gamble on a very small scale, but rarely get 
drunk. They cherish their long-tailed queues 
as we do our religion. 


—— Cuicaco has the most extensive pork 
and beef packing-houses in the world, exceed- 
ing Cincinnati itself, which formerly did the 
largest pork business. 
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BASE BALL REPORTS. 





HIS portion of Our Boys AND GIRLs, 

MAGAZINE will hereafter be conducted in 
such a manner as to make it a special feature 
of each week’s issue. Base Ball reports, Foot 
Ball matches, and items respecting all out- 
door sports, are solicited from the legion of 
our young readers, for all can help to make 
this department both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Any questions that may arise in regard 
to the proper definition of the rules of the 
various games will be answered by the editor, 
who hopes to receive the cordial support of all 
the readers of this department. 


Home Runs. 


E. D. M. is about right in his idea of a home 
run. The striker must send the ball to long 
field so far as to be able to run all the bases 
without stopping. If the striker stops at a 
base while the ball is being returned from the 
out field, and from an overthrow is enabled to 
continue on home, this does not count as a 
home run, although sometimes erroneously re- 
corded as such. 


Matches West and South. 


The Arctics and Swiftfoot Clubs of Baltimore, 
Md., played a match, which resulted in favor 
of the former by a score of 34 to 26. 

The Saxon Club of St. Paul, Minn., are 
doing finely this season. Their second nine 
played the first nine of the Eola Club, defeat- 
ing them by a score of 54 to 32. The first nine 
also played a match with the Universities of 
St. Anthony, in which they were victorious by 
a score of g1 to 31. 

“Hautboy” informs us that the Athletics 
and Olympics played a game at Pittsburg, 
which was won by the former club, they scor- 
ing 39 to their opponents 5. 

* Delaware” writes us from Cincinnati, where 
the season is exceedingly lively, that the second 
nine of the Buckeyes played the first nine of 
the Anchors of Lockland, O., in which the 
Score stood, B. 59, A. 49. 

The first nine of the Cincinnatis played the 
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Live Oak Club, defeating them by a decisive 
score of 72 to 5. 

A game between the second nines of the 
Clifton and Mount Auburn Clubs resulted in 
favor of the former by a score of 59 to 40. The 
Mount Auburn seniors and juniors played a 
match, in which the former were the victors by 
a score of 45 to 17; and a game between the 
Great Western and Reliable first nines resulted 
in favor of the former by a score of 20 to 6. 

The Nationals of Albany, N. Y., and the 
Mohawks of Schenectady played a match, 
which resulted in a victory for the former club 
by a score of 65 to 19. 

The Peabody Club, in a game with the Veto 
Club, a few days since, won the junior cham- 
pionship of Maryland. The former were “ve- 
toed” by a score of 41 to 38, after a closely con- 
tested game. 

The Game in New England. 

The Freshmen nine of Harvard College have 
again defeated the Somersets of Boston. The 
game was played on Boston Common, the 
score standing 59 to 5. The first game, played 
on Jarvis’s field, resulted in the Harvard boys’ 
favor by a score of 26 to 7. 

The second nine of the Somersets were de- 
feated by the first nine of the Stars of Boston 
by a score of 47 to 36. 

The Hamilton and Everett Clubs played a 
game on Boston Common, in which the Ham- 
iltons were victorious by a score of 25 to 7. 
They also defeated the Wanatas a day or two 
after, the score standing 47 to 32. 

The junior championship of Lowell was hot- 
ly contested by the Sheridan and Hope Clubs, 
a few days since. Victory crowned the banner 
of the Sheridans, they scoring 19 to 14 for the 
Hopes. Let the Hope Club try again, as their 
case is by no means a hopeless one. 

The Independents of Winchester paid a visit — 
to Waltham, and played the Charles River 
Club, by whom they were defeated by a score 
of 45 to 15. 

Quite an interesting match-game came off 
at Providence between the Freshmen nine of 
Brown University and the National Club, in 
which the latter won by a score of 14 to 22. 

The Eurekas of East Cambridge were re- 
cently defeated by the Harvards by a decisive 
score of 70 to 9. 

The Upton Club of Boston is at present in 
good playing trim; and after the summer va- 
cations they will enter the arena again for the 
junior championship honors. Their first nine 
is full as strong as it was last season; and with 
a good club to oppose them, they can play as 
fine a game as any junior club in New England. 
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ANSWERS. 

843. (He) t (hat) (is in dust) (rye) us (will) 
s (ewer) (leap) ro (spur) — He that is industri- 
ous will surely prosper. 844. Forget-me-not. 
845. S-tar. 846. (Beak in D) (one two) (a 
knot) (her) — Be kind one to another. 847. 
Ail, ale. 848. All, awl. 849. Dost, dust. 850. 
I,eye. 851. Write, right. 852. Philip, fillip. 
853. Forth, fourth. 854. Cordova City. 855. 
Mat-ri-mony. 856. Massachusetts. 857. Man- 
hattan. 858. Flame. 859. Lemon. 860. 
Amend. 861. Monte. 862. Ended. 863. Lew- 
iston. 864. New Bedford. 865. Portsmouth. 


“GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


866. 
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PROBLEM. 


868. A traveller leaves New Haven at eight 
o’clock on Monday morning, and walks to- 
wards Albany at the rate of three miles an 
hour. Another traveller sets out from Albany 
at four o’clock on Monday evening, and walks 
towards New Haven at the rate of four miles 
per hour. Now, supposing the distance to be 
one hundred and thirty miles, where on the 
road will they meet? Conors. 


BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced the 
same, but differently spelled : — 

869. The would not —— to speak to 
the Frenchman. 870. He will —— the —— 
and a——of apples. 871. Much —— fell dur- 
ing the king’s ——. 872. The boy held his 
—— when his mother gave him a —— of pie. 
873. To some a horse’s —— attraction is his 
_—, Junior. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITioNS. 

874. Nat N. Bray ate rags. 875. Buy of 
D.N. Fay. 876. Dan duns O. Gillson. 877. 
E. O. had some kale. 878. Rob sat on RobH. 
879. Ben L. Ghay’s ma’s in. 880. Kiss a bee, 
Sol. Uncie Ossian. 


881. 


a = 
ENIGMA. 

882. It is composed of 21 letters. The 14, 
20, 16, 9, 4, 11, 15 is one of Nature’s wonders, 
The 2, 10, 7,6 is an animal. The 18, 17, 12, 
8, 21 is a city of Italy. The 1, 19, 13 is even. 
The 5, 3 is a pronoun. The whole was the 


greatest event of the eighteenth century. 
Topaz. 
DovusBLeE AcrostTIc. 

883. 1. A city of Northern Italy. 2. A man- 
ufacturing town of France. 3. A city of Af 
rica. 4. Ariver in East Africa. 5. A sea of 
Europe. 6, A county of California. 

The initials form the name of an oasis, and 
the finals the place where situated. 

WHITEHILL. 


ae 


CHARADE. 
885. My first is a color; my second is a 
religious emblem; my whole is a book for 





boys. Culp. 
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ORN CITY encloses specimens of print- 

ing; and as we have seen the inside of a 
printing-house, we feel competent to say they 
are very neatly executed.* He sends a toast of 
questionable piety, given at a printer’s dinner 
in his city. ‘‘ The printér: he beats the farm- 
er with his Hoe, the mason by setting up tall 
columns, the carpenter with his rules, and the 
parson in managing the devil.” He joins in 
the general complaint that correspondents do 
not respond to his letters. He wishes to ex- 
change views with printers. Corn City, Draw- 
er 129, Toledo, O. 

Tempest, we are inclined to publish the best 
of our head work first; and some indifferent 
puzzles remain on hand a long time, until we 
change our mind and pass them to oblivion. 
The way to insure speedy publication is to 
send something better than we have in the 
drawer. — Eddie Clayton’s first attempt is very 
creditable, but the subject of the anagram is 
one we never mention in the Head Work. 
Try again. — We select Oriental’s conundrum : 
“What fruit does a father mention to his 
daughter when he forbids her running off with 
her lover? Can’t elope.” 

We cannot help feeling flattered by so much 
discriminating commendation from such a 
book-worm as Pica, and feel quite encouraged 
to try again. Answers correct. — Horace 
H. M., we have a great many sent, but do not 
wish to publish them.— We would suggest 
that Alert might find a more profitable way of 
exercising patience in weeding the garden. — 
W. McCamus, the books are mainly true. — 
Johnny Brown's best con. is, ** Why is Ohio 
like a cent? It has a Dayton” (date on). — 
Sylvan Grove’s puzzle is good, and his friend’s 
acceptable. His conundrum is not so bad as 
we have seen: “‘ Why is a boy making up re- 
buses for the Magazine like a kind of musi- 
cians? They both use cymbals (symbols). 

Lynn C. Doyle, we shall search the Diction- 
ary for suitable expressions of delight. 
mean time we hope you may succeed. — Corn 
Cracker, the postage is extra —in addition to 
the $2.50.— Brother Jeems’s rebus has been 
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sent several times before. — R. S. writes thai 
one can easily leave off chewing tobacco by 
substituting “a rich pine stick” for the weed. 
It should be full of turpentine. — Salt Pointer’s 
rebus is almost good enough. — The address 
of Quiz can be found in No. 74. He would 
like to hear from all who have badges. He 
communicates the laudable intention of our 
friends in his section to form a society for the 
purpose of extending the circulation of che 
Magazine, and for mutual improvement. We 
are incorruptible, and the puzzles will not pass 
the blockade. — Red Cloud gives us too much 
credit for wit; he should have sent answers. — 
Logan, first attempts at puzzle-making are sel- 
dom successful. Try again. 

Gertrude E. H. sends some excellent puzzles, 
but they would require to be partially engraved ; 
so we sadly consign them to oblivion. Send 
something that can be set in type. We will 
send addresses by mail upon receipt of stamps. 
— The true reason why Corry Spondent's puz- 
zles are declined is, that we receive so many 
better ones that we have no room for his. 
Make your Head Work particularly brilliant, 
and it will be acceptable. — A. E. C., why do 
not those already published answer your 
wishes? — Viator is welcome to his nom de 
plume, but not to the addresses of Our Girls. 
— Warren is right. — D. H. W. has our thanks, 
but we are overstocked with that sort of matter. 
— Revere, we accept it. . 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Kris X, Warren, Dombey & Son, 
Ham & Eggs, Hurly Burly; problem — F. Wat- 
son; transpositions — Hugh Howard, Essex; 
charade — George Gimney; verbal square — 
Keystone; enigma— Sylvan Grove; inverted 
pyramids — Tempest; amputations — Mon- 
sieur; reversions — Maurice. 


DECLINED. 

Spider Legs, R. M. B., Petr Oleum, Tom 
Horner, Forest City, Lynn C. Doyle, Corn 
Cracker, Quicksilver, A. Jacks, Rip Van Win- 
kle, Esq., Egbert, Sancho Panza, Boston, Leo, 
Monser Hickup, Elmwood, Bald Tim More, 
Kannel, Foster Poole, Robin Hood, Bonny 
Boy, Gymnast. 


Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. 

Forest City, P. O. Box 1356, Middletown, 
Ct.; A. Pierce McKibbin, Merchants’ Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Monser Hickup, Box 58, 
Poultney, Vt.; How R. U. Imp, No. 41 Wood- 
bridge Street, Hartford, Ct-; Tom Horner, 
Box 608, Waterbury, Ct.; Revere, 317 Gold 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








ABYSSINIA. 


NGLAND was somewhat surprised, a few 

weeks ago, to hear that the Abyssinian 
expedition had met with complete success. 
The Abyssinians had been defeated, the Eu- 
ropean captives had been released; and Theo- 
dore, seeing it was all over with him, had 
perished by his own hand. The fact that 
nearly every political prophet had predicted 
the failure of the expedition, made this news 
all the more welcome. 

But the English were hardly more surprised 
at their success than was everybody else when 
the British cabinet announced that General 
Napier’s forces would be withdrawn from Af- 
rica at the earliest possible day. 

England is very fond of colonizing. And 
there would have been little complaint from 
any quarter if the British government had 
taken Abyssinia under its protection. That 
government, it may be, expects to be. kept 
busy, at home and abroad, watching the Feni- 
ans and the Russians. 


ORGSUS AGAIN. 


R. OPTIC. Dear Sir: In your article, 
* As Rich as Croesus,” in No. 77 of the 
Magazine, you have, it seems to me, hardly 
dealt fairly with our old friend Cresus. I 
complain not of what you said, but that you 


did not say more. You have given the old 
gentleman no credit for his personal property ; 
for the gold and silver, to say nothing of the 
greenbacks and “ five-twenties ” which he had 
in his strong box. No one knows the exact 
amount on hand at the time he bade his ser- 
vant conduct Solon over his treasuries and 
show him all their greatness and magnificence. 
But we can easily believe, from a few his- 
torical facts, that those treasuries were well 
filled. 

We are not to suppose he would give away 
his last stater at a time when he was prepar- 
ing to lead an army of mercenary troops 
against the mighty empire of Cyrus. Yet at 
that very time he made presents worth many 
millions of dollars. To the Delphic god he 
offeged up three thousand of every kind of 





sacrificial beast, and burned upon a huge pile 
couches coated with silver and gold, and gold- 
en goblets. He then melted down a vast 
quantity of gold, and ran it into ingots, 
There were one hundred and seventeen of 
these ingots — four of fine, the others of pale 
gold; and each ingot was a foot and a half 
long, nine inches broad, and three thick. He 
also caused a statue of a lion to be made of 
refined gold, the weight of which was eight 
hundred pounds. These he sent to the temple 
at Delphi, and with them a female figure in 
gold four and a half feet high; two bowls of 
enormous size, one of gold and the other of 
silver; four silver casks; a gold and a silver 
lustral vase, and various other offerings of less 
account; among the rest a number of silver 
basins. To the Delphians he presented two 
gold staters — about ten dollars — apiece. . At 
about the same time. he sent to the shrine of 
Amphiaraus a. shield entirely of gold, and a 
spear also of solid gold, both head and shaft. 
Other oracles were also remembered by Cre- 
sus. There were offerings of his at Thebes in 
Beotia, at Ephesus, and at Branchidz in Mile- 
sia. Indeed, those at Branchidz were, we are 
told, equal in weight, and in all respects like 
those at Delphi. 

We have no means of estimating the value 
of this enormous amount of gold and silver; 
but we have the weight of a few articles, and 
from these we may gain some idea of the value 
of the whole. The four ingots of refined gold 
must have weighed above thirteen hundred 
pounds avoirdupdis, and were worth four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The ingots of pale 
gold, allowing them to be one fifth silver, were 
awworth more than seven millions eight hun- 
‘dred thousand dollars. The lion of eight, and 
the golden bow! of seven hundred pounds’ 
weight were together worth four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Here, then, we have, 
in round numbers, nearly eight and three 
fourths millions in gold. Of the large silver 
bowl we are only told that it held six hundred 
amphore, the amount of eighty hogsheads, 
very nearly. 

At this rate it may be safe to value all the 
offerings sent by this king to the several 
shrines mentioned above, at twenty millions. 
The Delphian presents and those sent to Am- 
phiaraus were the first fruits of the fortune 
which Croesus inherited from his father. Who 
can wonder, then, that the old Greeks should 
have been dazzled by a display of wealth ex- 
ceeding all their poets had ever fabled of Col- 
chis and Hesperia, or that we now sometimes 
say, ‘“‘ As rich as Croesus?” Cc. R. 





